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WHAT  WOMEN  HAVE  ACTUALLY  DONE  WHERE 

THEY  VOTE 

By  Richard  Barry. 

IN  four  States  women  have  full  suffrage.  I  went  there  to  find 
out  the  definite  accomplishments  of  women’s  votes. 

My  first  step  was  to  learn  what  women’s  votes  have  done 
for  women  and  children.  On  the  statement  of  Eastern  advocates 
for  “votes  for  women,”  that  in  States  where  women  have  the 
ballot  we  could  expect  conditions  that  affect  women  and  children 
to  be  much  better  than  they  are  in  those  States  where  only  men 
vote,  I  based  my  initial  investigations. 

Before  I  went  West  I  ascertained  that  Oklahoma,  the  newest 
State,  is  commonly  conceded  to  have  the  best  child-labor  laws 
in  this  country ;  and  my  first  surprise  came  when  I  found  that 
these  laws  were  compiled  from  the  best  provisions  of  the  laws  of 
New  York,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  that  Oklahoma  did  not  go  to  any  of  the  States  where 
women  vote  to  find  a  model  when  providing  for  its  child-labor 
laws. 

I  found  that  Wyoming  and  Utah,  where  women  vote,  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  in  mines  only,  while  the  States  of 
Nebraska,  Oregon,  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  as  well  as 
several  others,  where  men  only  vote,  prohibit  the  working  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  twelve  specified  employ¬ 
ments  during  school  hours. 

The  Question  of  Child  Labor  Had  Never  Been  Discussed! 

When  I  asked  officials  of  the  suffrage  States  how  they  could 
account  for  this  condition  where  women  vote  they  replied  that 
the  question  had  never  been  discussed.  They  added  that  such  a 
law  was  not  necessary"  anyway,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  child 
labor  in  the  mountain  States,  where  they  have  no  factories.  Yet 
Montana,  where  men  only  can  vote,  and  which  is  as  sparsely 
settled  and  as  free  from  factories  as  Wyoming,  Utah  or  Idaho, 
all  three  States  where  women  vote,  has  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  prohibiting  the  working  of  all  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

While  I  was  in  Denver  one  of  the  newspapers  undertook  the 
expose  of  a  revolting  child-labor  condition  near  the  city.  As  it 
was  the  paper  of  the  party  out  of  power  and  as  an  election  was 
in  progress  the  opposition  papers  and  every  man  in  office  pooh- 
poohed  the  expose.  Nothing  came  of  it.  Nor  did  the  voting 
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woman  of  Denver  even  investigate  whether  it  were  true  or  not 
that  children  were  being  overworked  and  abused  in  the  outskirts 
of  her  own  city.  I  sought  the  reason  for  this  and  found,  for 
example,  that  the  most  prominent  political  women’s  organization 
of  Denver  was  absorbed  in  a  factional  fight.  In  February,  when 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  abuse  of  child  labor  first  be¬ 
came  public,  this  woman’s  political  organization  held  a  meeting 
at  which  the  members  fought  with  their  fists.  Women  who  wore 
false  hair  lost  it,  and  one  woman  lost  a  handful  of  real  hair. 
Their  debate  was  not  over  the  outrages  committed  on  children  in 
their  State ;  it  concerned  the  choice  of  one  of  their  number  for 
indorsement  to  an  unimportant  office.  In  May,  when  I  was  there 
and  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  was  more  widely  dis¬ 
cussed,  this  same  woman’s  political  organization  was  absorbed 
in  a  more  desperate  fight :  one  faction  was  striving  to  have  the 
treasurer  arrested  for  refusing  to  distribute  the  funds  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  as  this  minor  faction  desired. 

I  found,  too,  that  no  proof  of  age,  other  than  the  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  the  child  or  parent,  is  required  in  any  of  the  four  suffrage 
States,  whereas  nineteen  States  require  documentary  proof  of 
age.  None  of  the  States  where  women  vote  is  in  this  last  list. 

Women  Are  Bound  by  Political  Expediency  as  Well  as  Men. 

I  could  not  understand  this  singularly  lax  condition,  so  I 
sought  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  who  is  out¬ 
spoken  in  his  theoretical  belief  in  woman  suffrage.  He  admitted 
that  the  conditions  in  Colorado'  were  far  from  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  was  frank  to  say  that  the  women  of  his  State  are  fully 
as  much  bound  by  the  political  expediency  of  the  moment  as  are 
the  men. 

Then  he  told  me  his  experience  in  the  last  Legislature.  He 
had  seven  bills  affecting  the  Juvenile  Court  which  he  asked  to  be 
passed.  They  were  all  drawn  with  an  eye  to  the  protection  of 
children  and  were  modeled  on  proved  legislation  elsewhere.  When 
it  came  to  submitting  them  to  the  Legislature  he  asked  the  one 
woman  member  of  the  lower  house  to  introduce  them.  The 
woman  member  introduced  the  bills.  The  woman’s  clubs  pub¬ 
licly  indorsed  them  and  women  went  to  the  State  House  to  lobby 
for  them.  “Three,”  said  Judge  Lindsey,  “concerned  technical 
trivialities  in  the  reading  of  the  law  and  were  of  no  particular 
moment  except  that  they  would  expedite  legal  procedure.  One 
of  them  was  revolutionary  and  vital.  Three  concerned  important 
changes  in  the  law.” 

The  first  three  were  passed.  The  last  four  never  got  out  of 
committee.  The  unimportant  bills  got  through ;  the  important 
ones  are  still  pigeonholed.  Yet  California,  Illinois  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  women  do  not  vote,  have  found  no  difficulty  in  pass¬ 
ing  similar  laws. 

Judge  Lindsey  could  not  explain  why  his  laws  failed  of  pass- 
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age ;  the  woman  member  of  the  Legislature  would  not.  But  I 
found  an  old  State  Senator  who  told  me  the  truth. 

“The  Legislature  has  nothing  against  children,”  he  said,  “and 
if  some  sensible  man  had  presented  those  bills  and  explained  their 
need  in  simple,  forceful  language,  they  would  have  been  passed.” 

I  also  found  that  the  eight-hour  law  for  working-women 
failed  in  the  last  Colorado  Legislature.  A  similar  law  went  easily 
through  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  but  was  annulled  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  after  which  a  ten-hour  law  was  passed.  Now 
why  should  such  a  law  for  women  fail  in  Colorado,  where  the 
women  vote,  and  pass  in  Illinois,  where  they  do  not  vote?  I 
asked  this  of  a  prominent  official  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  he 
answered :  “There  is  nothing  that  a  woman  wants  to  accomplish 
that  she  cannot  accomplish  zvithout  the  ballot.” 

In  twenty  States  where  men  only  vote  laws  have  been  passed 
limiting  the  hours  that  a  woman  may  be  employed.  In  not  one 
of  the  four  States  where  women  vote  are  there  any  laws  restrict¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  labor  for  woman  employees. 

In  thirty-eight  States  the  earnings  of  married  women  are 
secured  to  them  and  cannot  be  required  by  law  (as  can  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  married  men)  for  the  support  of  their  families.  Eight 
States  have  no  such  law,  and  Idaho,  where  women  have  voted 
fourteen  years,  is  one  of  them. 

Thirty-four  States  compel  employers  in  stores,  factories, 
shops,  etc.,  to  provide  seats  for  female  employees.  Idaho  is  not 
one  of  them. 

There  are  other  good  laws  pertaining  to  the  work  of  women. 
For  instance,  Massachusetts  prohibits  an  employer  from  deducting 
from  the  wages  of  women  when  time  is  lost  because  machinery 
has  broken  down;  Delaware  has  a  law  exempting  the  wages  of 
women  from  execution,  while  Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  Ne¬ 
braska  have  laws  prohibiting  night  work  by  women.  None  of 
these  laws  is  found  in  any  of  the  four  States  where  women  vote ! 

But,  some  one  will  say,  these  are  supercritical  examinations 
of  the  law.  Do  the  conditions  of  the  States  where  women  vote 
make  these  laws  so  necessary?  Suppose  we  see. 


An  Alarming  Increase  in  Juvenile  Crime. 

In  1905  and  1906  there  were  sixty-seven  children  committed 
to  the  Golden  Industrial  Home,  the  Colorado  State  reformatory. 
The  following  two  years  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  were 
committed  there :  an  increase  of  three  to  one. 

The  chief  of  police  of  Denver  told  me  that  juvenile  crime 
is  on  an  alarming  increase  in  that  city.  Judge  Lindsey  says  this 
is  due  to  the  increased  pressure  of  economic  conditions,  but  he 
does  not  deny  the  fact. 

The  criers  for  women’s  votes  have  pointed  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  Judge  Lindsey’s  Juvenile  Court  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  woman’s  ballot,  and  have  repeatedly  said  that 
Colorado  was  the  first  State  to  establish  such  a  court.  I  found 
this  to  be  untrue,  as  the  juvenile  courts  in  Boston  and  Chicago 
both  antedated  the  one  in  Denver.  Nor  is  the  Denver  Juvenile 
Court  an  exclusive  possession  of  Colorado'.  Fifteen  States  where 
men  only  vote  have  established  such  courts. 

I  went  into  the  question  of  child  illiteracy  in  the  four  States 
where  women  vote,  and  found  that  the  United  States  census  of 
1900  showed  that  Wyoming  had  one  illiterate  child  to  every  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  people  in  the  State.  Oregon,  a  Western, 
sparsely  settled  State  where  women  do  not  vote,  had  only  one 
illiterate  child  in  every  two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  population. 
Colorado,  where  women  vote,  had  one  illiterate  child  to  every 
sixty  persons  in  the  State,  or  four  times  as  many  as  Oregon, 
where  women  do  not  vote.  Nebraska,  again,  where  women  do 
not  vote  and  with  twice  the  population  of  Colorado',  had  only 
half  as  many  illiterate  children. 

In  none  of  the  four  States  where  women  vote  was  I  able  to 
find  any  Home  Finding  societies  for  the  placing  of  destitute 
children,  such  as  you  find  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
and  a  number  of  other  Eastern  States.  This  is  the  most  humane 
and  economical  method  of  caring  for  the  orphan,  and  yet  you  do 
not  find  it  where  women  vote. 

The  conclusion  of  my  investigation  of  the  laws  for  children 
was,  as  any  one  can  see  from  the  actual  records  I  have  given,  that 
instead  of  being  better  protected,  or  even  as  well  protected  in  the 
States  where  women  vote,  they  were  actually  less  protected  in  the 
States  where  women  had  for  years  the  opportunity  to  pass  laws 
for  them,  and  the  conditions  parallel  the  laxity  of  the  laws. 


The  Social  Evil  Has  Not  Been  Abated. 

To  ascertain  this  condition  in  Denver  I  quote  the  woman  who 
ought  to  be  as  well  informed  as  any  one  in  this  country :  Mrs. 
Kate  Waller  Barrett,  National  President  of  the  Florence  Critten- 
ton  Home  for  Wayward  Girls. 

“In  all  the  seventy-eight  Florence  Crittenton  homes  in  the 
United  States  I  never  saw  such  a  collection  of  young,  innocent 
girls  of  the  better  class  as  there  are  in  the  Denver  home,”  said 
Mrs.  Barrett.  “There  are  fifty-eight  girls  there,  most  of  them 
still  in  their  ’teens.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  among 
young  girls  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  So-called  Tree 
love’  is  also  alarmingly  on  the  increase.” 

The  chief  of  police  of  Denver  joins  with  the  chief  of  police  of 
Salt  Lake  City  (the  only  two  towns  of  any  size  in  the  woman 
suffrage  country)  as  my  authority  for  the  statement  that  prostitu¬ 
tion  is  largely  on  the  increase  both  in  Colorado  and  in  Utah. 
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Idaho  and  Wyoming,  being  rural  communities,  can  show  a  better 
record,  but  still  no  better  than  similar  communities  elsewhere. 

Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  are  among  the  few  remaining 
large  cities  in  this  country  where  an  open,  segregated  district  is 
given  over  to  the  public  practice  of  the  social  vice.  In  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Denver  painted  women  exhibit  themselves  in 
the  doors  and  windows ;  while  two  blocks  away  is  a  schoolhouse, 
and  children  daily  pass  through  this  district  on  their  way  to 
school.  Salt  Lake  City  has  the  only  “stockade' ’  in  America,  a 
walled  space  in  the  center  of  the  city,  where  the  social  vice  is 
practiced  under  police  protection. 

I  asked  a  prominent  woman  why  these  conditions  were  such 
in  cities  where  women  voted,  and  she  condoned  them  as  being 
“incident  to  a  Western  town.”  Yet  Los  Angeles,  California,  a 
Western  town  where  women  do  not  vote,  banished  its  objection¬ 
able  district,  a  relic  of  early  days,  five  years  ago. 

Nor  have  the  women  stamped  out  polygamy,  not  even  when 
they  have  the  ballot  as  in  Utah.  This  on  the  statement  of  the 
most  prominent  paper  in  Salt  Lake  City.  “The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,” 
which  on  August  1  of  this  year  published  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  who  had  contracted  plural  marriages  recently. 

As  for  drinking  among  women,  I  was  told,  and  saw  for  my¬ 
self,  that  few  cities  in  the  country,  not  New  York  nor  Chicago 
nor  San  Francisco,  are  any  worse  in  this  respect  than  the  capital 
of  Colorado.  Even  some  of  the  drug  stores  in  Denver,  accord¬ 
ing  to  good  authority,  serve  whisky  and  brandy  to  unescorted 
girls. 

Last  year  the  police  board  of  Denver  passed  a  regulation 
prohibiting  all  unescorted  women  from  entering  cafes  and  restau¬ 
rants  where  liquor  was  sold  after  eight  p.  m.  Instantly  a  storm 
of  protest  was  raised,  not  by  the  refined,  respectable  women,  not 
by  the  women  of  the  streets,  but  by  political  women.  These 
political  women  complained  that  their  “rights”  were  being  inter¬ 
fered  with,  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  be  on  the  streets 
after  eight  p.  m.,  and  that  it  would  be  an  outrage  to  prohibit  them 
the  use  of  restaurants  after  that  hour. 

“Ladies,”  said  the  chief  of  police,  addressing  a  committee  of 
these  women  who  visited  him,  “I  can  prove  to  you  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  here  in  my  office  that  the  women  of  Denver  drink  more 
whisky  than  the  men.  Shall  I  open  my  books  and  show  you?” 

They  did  not  ask  for  proof.  They  withdrew  their  protest,  and 
that  regulation  is  in  effect  to-day.  But  this  regulation  stands  not 
by  reason  of,  but  in  spite  of,  the  political  women  of  Denver. 

Divorce  Has  Increased  Largely  in  the  Four  States. 

My  next  step  of  investigation  was  to  see  to  what  extent 
divorce  had  been  checked  in  the  four  States  where  women  have 
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voted  for  so  many  years,  and  in  examining  the  divorce  records 
of  these  four  States  I  found  that  the  laws  are  as  lax  as  anywhere 
in  the  Union.  Except  that  each  State  requires  a  year’s  residence 
they  are  as  lax  as  in  Nevada  and  South  Dakota.  Several  attor¬ 
neys  in  Denver  told  me  that,  except  for  the  year’s  residence  as 
against  a  six  months’  residence  in  the  other  two  States  named,  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  get  a  divorce  in  Colorado.  All  the  ordinary 
pleas  are  substantial  grounds,  except  incompatibility  of  temper, 
and  that  bar  against  easy  divorce  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 
clause  in  the  law  which  permits  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of 
“mental  cruelty.”  In  one  case  a  man  did  not  speak  to  his  wife 
at  breakfast  and  was  adjudged  to  have  committed  “mental 
cruelty.” 

The  newspapers  of  Denver  constantly  carry  advertisements 
of  “divorce  attorneys,”  and  one  of  the  Friday  afternoon  diver¬ 
sions  is  to  go  to  the  County  Court  and  observe  the  “divorce  mill.” 
Ordinarily  the  average  time  required  to  “grind  out”  a  divorce  is 
four  minutes  and  a  half. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  United  States  Government 
statistics,  shows  the  increase  of  divorce  in  the  four  States  since 
equal  suffrage  became  a  law,  down  to  1906,  since  when  the  figures 
have  not  been  computed.  In  Wyoming  woman  suffrage  came  in 
1869,  in  Colorado  in  1894,  in  Utah  in  1895,  and  in  Idaho  in  1896. 


Year. 

Idaho. 

Utah. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

1894 . . 

.  89 

189 

66 

364 

1895 . 

.  134 

202 

71 

414 

1896 . 

.  139 

225 

70 

450 

1897 . 

.  129 

228 

63 

398 

1898 . 

.  162 

209 

84 

437 

1899 . 

.  136 

234 

99 

426 

1900 . 

.  204 

273 

122 

450 

1901 . 

.  243 

264 

144 

509 

1902 . 

. .  223 

295 

94 

460 

1903 . . 

.  296 

350 

160 

538 

1904 . 

.  281 

410 

137 

476 

1905 . 

.  296 

355 

145 

508 

1906 . 

.  320 

387 

143 

557 

I  could  not  find  from  any  of  the  records  that  women  have 
made  any  successful  effort  in  any  of  the  four  States  to  correct 
the  divorce  laws.  Nor  has  the  fact  that  women  vote  done  any¬ 
thing  to  correct  the  evil  itself.  Instead,  as  these  figures  prove, 
divorce  has  been  on  the  constant  increase  in  all  the  States  where 
women  vote. 

Important  Laws  Sneered  At  as  “Fad  Legislation.” 

But,  some  one  will  say,  do  you  think  it  fair  to  charge  up  these 
conditions  to  the  voting  of  women  ?  Please  remember  I  am  mak- 
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ing  no  charges — I  was  not  commissioned  to  make  charges — I  was 
asked  to  examine  conditions  and  give  results. 

I  give  further  results.  For  example : 

Illinois  has  just  passed  a  law  regulating  the  practice  of 
obstetrics  with  the  aim  of  preventing  the  recent  alarming  growth 
in  blindness  among  babies.  In  not  one  of  the  four  States  where 
women  have  a  vote  is  there  such  a  law. 

Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  have  taken  a  deliberate  stand 
against  the  instalment  furniture  evil.  In  Colorado  and  Utah  the 
political  women  apparently  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing.  Yet  the  wives  with  small  incomes  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Denver  are  as  much  oppressed  by  it  as  they  are  in  the  East 
where,  without  voting  directly,  women  have  influenced  the  Leg¬ 
islatures  to  abate  the  evil. 

Idaho,  where  women  have  voted  for  fourteen  years,  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  lacking  a  law  to  compel  railroads  to  provide 
suitable  segregated  toilet-rooms  for  women  and  children. 

Eight  of  the  Eastern  States  have  recently  passed  laws  abolish¬ 
ing  the  common-law  marriage.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  step  possible  toward  the  conservation  of  the  home. 
Colorado,  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  where  women  vote,  have  not 
passed  such  a  law. 

I  asked  a  woman  legislator  why  none  of  these  laws  had  either 
been  originated  or  copied  in  the  woman  suffrage  states.  “Oh,” 
she  replied,  “we  don’t  believe  in  fad  legislation !” 


Women  Were  Promised  Higher  Wages. 

One  of  the  strongest  promises  made  by  the  advocates  for 
“votes  for  women’’  is  that  if  suffrage  were  given  them  by  the 
men  they  would  have  the  weapon  in  their  hands  that  would 
compel  men  to  pay  women  higher  wages. 

My  next  investigation  was  to  see  how  this  promise  had  been 
fulfilled  in  the  four  States  where  women  had  voted  14,  15,  16  and 
41  years. 

You  can  hire  plenty  of  girl  stenographers  just  out  of  school, 
in  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City,  for  $5  and  $6  a  week.  You  can¬ 
not  hire  even  the  greenest  boy  for  less  than  $7.50  a  week.  This 
ratio  of  male  to  female  wages  extends  pretty  generally  through¬ 
out  the  scale  of  skilled  labor. 

The  cashgirls  and  salesgirls  of  these  two  cities  are  paid  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  similar  girls  are  paid  in  the  department  stores 
of  Chicago.  And  it  costs  more  to  live  in  Denver  or  Salt  Lake 
City  than  it  does  in  Chicago. 

In  the  four  States  where  women  vote  there  are  comparatively 
few  girls  in  domestic  service,  and  domestics  are  much  in  demand, 
but  great  as  that  demand  is  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  hired 
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girls  get  from  $18  to  $25  each  a  month  where  the  Japanese  “boy” 
gets  from  $25  to  $40  a  month. 

Newspaper  women  are  paid  less  than  newspaper  men,  just  as 
they  are  in  the  East.  One  curious  fact  must  be  noted  in  this 
connection :  among  the  newspaper  women  of  Denver  I  found  that 
two  out  of  every  three  did  not  believe  in  woman  suffrage. 

One  Woman  Says  Suffrage  Is  a  Hindrance. 

In  none  of  the  four  States  did  I  find  a  woman  in  executive 
management  of  a  corporation.  There  are  no  women  real-estate 
operators  or  promoters.  I  did  not  even  find  a  woman  cashier  of 
a  bank,  though  I  inquired  for  one. 

In  school-teaching  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  East.  The  grades 
are  taught  by  women,  the  high  schools  and  universities  largely 
by  men,  while  the  principals  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  men. 
And  the  men  are  paid  more  than  the  women ! 

In  Denver  there  are  eight  woman  attorneys,  or  one  to  every 
twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  just  half  as  many, 
according  to  the  population,  as  there  are  in  Detroit,  for  example, 
where  women  do  not  vote.  I  asked  one  of  these  women,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  attorney  who  has  fought  her  way  valiantly  to'  the  top  and 
who  is  a  credit  to  the  bar  and  to  womanhood,  how  suffrage  had 
helped  her.  (She  is  a  voter,  too!) 

“Helped  me !”  she  said.  “It  is  not  a  help,  but  a  hindrance. 
Woman’s  political  enfranchisement  does  not  aid  industrial  equal¬ 
ity.  The  attitude  of  men  has  been  (and  I  quote  the  words  that 
one  of  them  used  to  me  once)  :  ‘There!  You’ve  got  your  rights! 
Take  them !’  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  harder  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  New  York  or  in  Philadelphia  than  it  has  been  in  Denver. 
Men  give  women  ‘rights’  here,  not  privileges.  The  business 
woman  here  does  not  meet  courtesy,  chivalry  or  justice.  I  do 
not  expect  the  courtesy  and  chivalry  in  business,  but  if  I  could 
get  within  long-distance-telephone  reach  of  justice  I  would  be 
satisfied;  plain,  simple  justice  as  between  man  and  man.  Not 
flattery,  not  charity,  only  justice!” 

How  the  “Wets”  Carried  Denver. 

Another  positive  claim  made  by  the  advocates  for  “votes  for 
women”  is  that  if  women  were  given  the  ballot  they  would  uplift 
and  purify  politics. 

I  was  in  Denver  at  the  time  of  the  last  election,  and  had, 
therefore,  a  first-hand  opportunity  to  study  the  question  of 
woman’s  honesty  in  politics.  I  saw  scores  of  women  accept 
money  for  the  election  held  in  Denver  on  May  17,  1910.  An 
incalculable  amount  of  money  was  spent  on  that  day.  In  my 
own  very  restricted  sphere  I  saw  about  $17,000  paid  out  to  women 
in  five,  ten  and  twenty  dollar  lots. 
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Two  issues  were  before  the  people.  First,  the  temperance 
question:  should  the  town  be  wet  or  dry?  Second,  the  water- 
franchise  question :  should  the  city  own  its  own  water  plant  or 
let  a  corporation  have  it? 

On  the  temperance  question  every  one  of  age  could  vote  and 
the  ballots  were  about  half  male  and  half  female.  On  the  fran¬ 
chise  only  taxpayers  could  vote  and  the  ballots  were  about  two- 
thirds  male  and  one-third  female.  The  great  bulk  of  the  money 
was  spent  by  the  saloonkeepers  to  keep  the  town  wet,  and  by  the 
corporation  to  get  the  franchise. 

The  corporation,  though  it  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  could  not  purchase  the  male  electorate.  Municipal  owner¬ 
ship  won  by  a  comfortable  majority. 

But  on  the  temperance  question  the  vote  was:  For  the  drys, 
17,237;  for  the  wets,  33,191;  the  wets’  majority,  15,954.  With 
the  votes  half  female  and  half  male  the  saloonkeepers  won  almost 
two  to  one. 

For  two  weeks  before  that  election  the  women  and  children 
of  the  working  classes  paraded  the  streets  making  strenuous 
appeals  for  a  “dry”  town.  Three  nights  before  the  election  the 
Auditorium  held  5,000  people,  largely  women,  fighting  desperately 
for  temperance. 

That  same  day  I  sat  in  the  office  of  the  campaign  manager 
of  the  “wets”  and  saw  a  stream  of  “political”  women  pass  in  and 
out.  Each  woman  took  with  her  a  ten-dollar  note  and  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  work  her  precinct.  There  were  211  precincts  and 
four  women  workers  to  each  precinct.  The  night  before  election 
each  of  them  got  another  ten  dollars ;  the  committee-women 
twenty-five  and  the  chairwomen  seventy-five  dollars  apiece. 

One  woman  came  for  her  ten  dollars  and  was  rudely  shown 
the  door. 

“Why?”  I  asked  the  manager. 

“She  double-crossed  me  last  election,”  said  he.  “I  paid  her, 
then  she  sold  out  to  the  other  side  and  worked  for  them.  Two 
days  ago  I  gave  her  ten  dollars.  Now  she  is  back  for  more.  I 
throw  her  out.  To-day  or  to-morrow  she  will  go  to  the  other  side 
and  get  paid.  The  night  before  election  I’ll  hunt  her  up  and 
slip  her  another  ten,  or  maybe  fifteen.  Then  I  stand  a  chance 
that  she  will  work  for  me,  but  I  will  not  be  sure.” 

“Are  many  of  these  women  like  this?” 

“Nine-tenths  of  them.” 

“Why  do  you  continue  employing  them?” 

“Because  the  other  side  does.  I  don’t  dare  neglect  them.  I 
would  rather  spend  the  money  and  take  a  chance  on  half  or  more 
of  them  working  for  me  than  to  freeze  up  and  have  the  whole 
pack  on  me.  Besides,  they  are  often  useful.  Where  there  is  an 
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ignominious  job  I  can’t  get  a  man  to  do  I  can  always  get  a 
woman.” 

“What  kind  of  an  ignominious  job?” 

“Well— -last  election  there  was  a  district  I  knew  was  against 
me.  The  polling  place  was  in  a  schoolhouse.  I  gave  a  woman 
ten  dollars  and  told  her  to  go  there  when  the  polls  opened  and 
challenge  everybody,  to  delay  the  election  in  every  possible  way. 
I  wanted  to  keep  the  vote  down.  That  woman  certainly  earned 
her  money.  She  held  up  everybody.  She  made  them  go  back  and 
get  their  certificates  from  the  County  Clerk.  She  almost  tried 
to  make  them  produce  their  birth  certificates.  The  first  three 
hours  of  the  morning  only  fourteen  votes  got  through.  About 
eleven  o’clock  she  held  up  the  alderman  from  that  ward.  The 
policeman  on  the  beat  hunted  me  up  and  told  me  to  take  that 
woman  out  or  he  would  arrest  her. 

“  ‘You’ll  not  arrest  her,’  said  I ;  ‘if  you  do  I’ll  have  the  polls 
closed  and  notice  posted  “Closed,  Women  Intimidated  by  the 
Police.”  Then  the  election  will  swing  my  way.  You’ll  not  dare 
make  a  martyr  of  that  woman.’  ” 

“  ‘You  know  that  woman  is  crazy,’  said  the  policeman. 

“  ‘Certainly,’  said  I. 

“  ‘Then  why  have  you  got  her  there?’  said  he. 

“  ‘Because  she’s  crazy,’  said  I. 

“Then  we  went  off  and  left  her  to  her  work.” 


How  Women  Sell  Their  Influence. 

Election  day  I  asked  a  number  of  the  “wet”  workers  why 
they  were  against  temperance.  One  of  them,  a  middle-aged 
woman,  with  two  daughters  and  a  son,  said :  “I  don’t  believe  in 
saloons,  but  the  business  people  want  them,  and  the  City  Hall 
wants  them,  and  there’s  money  for  me  in  working  for  them — 
so  why  oppose  them  ?”  She  was  not  exceptional ;  there  were 
thousands  like  her.  Such  women  won  the  election,  two  to  one, 
for  the  saloons. 

One  woman  told  me  she  had  started  to  work  for  the  “wets,” 
but  was  later  out  for  the  “drys.”  She  was  very  pretty,  very 
smartly  gowned.  I  asked  her  why  she  had  changed. 

“Why,”  said  she,  “the  ‘wets’  gave  me  seven  dollars  and  a 
half  two  days  ago,  and  I  was  for  them  all  right,  but  this  morning 
I  found  they  had  given  my  sister  ten  dollars,  and  now  I  am  for 
the  ‘drys.’  ” 

At  that  moment  the  “wet”  manager  came  up,  quietly  handed 
her  five  dollars,  chatted  with  her  pleasantly  for  a  few  moments, 
and  passed  on.  “How  about  it  now?”  I  asked  the  girl.  “Still 
for  the  ‘drys’?” 

“No,  sir,”  she  said.  “I’m  out  for  the  ‘wets’  now — and  just 
wait  till  I  tell  Jane.” 
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“You’ll  lose  Jane,”  I  said  to  the  manager. 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  he  replied,  wise  in  his  woman- 
suffrage  wisdom.  “I  slipped  Jane  two-fifty  at  the  same  time.  I 
can’t  imagine  how  I  ever  got  mixed  there.  It  will  take  a  lot 
of  explaining  to  haul  the  price  in  that  family  down  to  ten  dollars 
next  election.” 

All  Political  Women  Have  Lost  Something. 

A  little  later,  in  one  of  the  most  exclusive  polling  places,  I 
talked  with  one  of  the  highest  officials  in  Denver.  The  votes 
were  being  cast  in  a  garage.  Women  were  driving  up  in  their 
automobiles,  and  were  being  escorted  to  the  ballot-box  by  their 
husbands,  brothers,  fathers  and  friends.  All  looked  perfectly 
orderly  and  respectable.  But,  out  in  the  street,  two  girl  workers, 
smartly  dressed,  were  seated  in  a  carriage  with  their  feet  poised 
on  the  opposite  seat,  nibbling  the  candy  just  handed  them  by 
the  manager  on  his  rounds,  and  chatting  familiarly  with  every 
male  hanger-on  that  came  along. 

“Don’t  fail  to  look  below  the  surface,”  said  the  official.  “When 
any  one  tells  you  that  women  mixing  in  politics  help  any  tell 
him  he  has  no  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  this  election 
about  a  thousand  women  are  being  paid  as  workers  and  422  more 
women  are  sitting  as  officials  at  the  polling  places.  Every  single 
one  of  those  women  has  lost  something,  that  indefinable  some¬ 
thing  that  ought  to  set  her  apart.  I  would  no  more  think  of 
letting  my  wife  or  daughters  come  here  to  work  than  I  would 
think  of  taking  poison  into  the  kitchen. 

“It  is  inevitable,”  continued  this  political  manager,  and  I  may 
well  close  with  his  words,  as  the  man  stands  high  in  Denver’s 
political  circles,  and  voices  the  opinion  that  I  found  was  held 
by  many — “It  is  inevitable,”  he  said,  “that  women  should  lose 
not  only  their  fineness,  but  also  their  characters  when  they  mix 
in  politics.  They  cannot  see  the  game  as  we  do,  not  because 
they  are  mentally  inferior,  for  I  do  not  believe  they  are,  but 
because  they  lack  the  experience  in  affairs.  So  men  do  not  treat 
them  seriously.  Woman  suffrage  in  this  State  is  a  joke,  when 
it  is  not  a  shame.  High-minded  men  ignore  the  woman  voter; 
to  low-minded  men  she  is — well,  the  less  said  about  that  the 
better.” 
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CITATIONS  AND  COMMENTS. 


Turning  now  to  Dr.  Sumner’s  book,  we  find  that,  although 
it  is  written  in  a  carefully-maintained  spirit  of  judicial  frank¬ 
ness,  courageously  admitting  some  unfavorable  facts,  yet  that 
it  is  at  all  points  meant  and  constructed  to  support  the  cause 
of  woman-suffrage.  But,  just  because  of  this  frankness  and 
honesty,  it  often  really  and  strongly  supports  the  opposition.  If 
the  personal  comments  and  criticisms  of  the  author  or  only  a 
part  of  them,  be  omitted,  the  book  might  almost  be  adopted  as  a 
“campaign  document”  by  the  “Anti-suffragists.” 

Dr.  Sumner  says  that  her  work  is  “a  serious  attempt  to 
disentangle  from  other  political  factors  the  influence  of  equal 
suffrage  upon  political  and  social  life” ;  that  her  purpose  is  “to 
assist  those  who  wish  to  determine,  in  the  light  of  evidence 
rather  than  of  assertion,  whether  equal  suffrage  is  a  sound  and 
helpful  measure  under  our  present  political  system” ;  and  that 
she  has  “spent  nearly  two  years  in  it,  with  special  reference  to 
the  actual  results  and  achievements  of  equal  suffrage  in  Col¬ 
orado.” 

On  the  subject  of  child-labor  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Barry’s  re¬ 
port  upon  which  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  women  voters  and 
lawmakers,  Dr.  Sumner  says,  first  (p.  181)  that  “the  first  concern 
of  women  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  *  *  *  is  naturally  to 
promote  the  interests  of  their  own  sex  and  of  children,”  and 
then  (p.  185)  that  “Colorado  is  not  as  advanced  as  many  of 
the  Eastern  states  in  the  matter  of  legal  protection  for  women 
and  children  in  industry”;  and  that  (p.  186)  “Practically  the 
only  law  (of  Colorado)  which  regulates  the  labor  of  girls  over 
fourteen  years  of  age”  was  passed  in  1885,  that  is  nine  years  be¬ 
fore  the  franchise  was  granted  to  women ;  and  that  “Before 
women  voted  a  number  of  laws  had  been  passed  regulating  the 
employment  of  children.” 

Then  she  says  (p.  191)  “Turning  to  the  subject  of  offences 
against  women  and  children,  it  is  found  that,  before  Colorado 
women  were  enfranchised,  a  considerable  number  of  protective 
laws  were  on  the  statute-books.”  And  she  sums  up  the  subject 
(pp.  194,  196)  “The  chief  laws  enacted  in  Colorado  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  women  and  children  since  the  passage  of  the  equal 
suffrage  amendment  are :  The  law  providing  that  a  homestead 
cannot  be  mortgaged  or  sold  without  the  wife’s  signature ;  the 
law  making  fathers  and  mothers  joint  guardians  of  the  children, 
with  equal  powers ;  the  revised  compulsory  education  law  of 
1899;  the  law  providing  for  truant  schools;  the  Juvenile  Court 
laws ;  the  age-of-consent  law  and  its  revision  of  1907 ;  the  law 
establishing  the  Home  for  Dependent  Children”  (pp.  194,  196). 

This  is  all,  but  all  these  laws  were  and  are  common  to  other 
states,  and  are  excelled  in  some  non-suffrage  states.  More¬ 
over  legislation  in  the  interest  of  women  and  children  has  not 
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increased  under  woman  suffrage,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  laws  passed  during  the  preceding  ten  years  with  those 
passed  during  the  twelve  years  in  which  woman  suffrage  had 
been  in  operation  (pp.  182  to  187,  194). 

It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Sumner  is  mistaken  in  crediting 
to  equal-suffrage  the  “age-of-consent”  law.  That  law  was  the 
work  of  men  before  woman-suffrage  was  granted.  The  act  of 
1907  was  merely  an  amendment  raising  the  age  from  16  to  18. 

Mr.  Barry  reports  that  women  are  bound  by  political  ex¬ 
pediency  as  well  as  men.  That  political  expediency  does  con¬ 
trol  under  woman  suffrage  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Sumner  (p.  21). 
She  frankly  says  that  “the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Colorado 
politics,  and  especially,  perhaps,  of  Denver  politics,  is  that  there 
seems  nezfer  to  have  been  any  real  awakening  to  civic  righteous¬ 
ness She  further  makes  the  extraordinary  admission  (p.  40) 
that  “A  woman  rarely  either  nominates  or  seconds  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  man,  except  in  some  cases  where  the  man  has  shown' 
himself  unusually  favorable  to  women  in  politics She  quotes 
(p.  45)  the  opinion  of  a  “well-informed  woman”  who  said:  “The 
source  of  strength  of  women  politicians  must  be  among  men 
primarily ,  for  the  men  have  the  power  to  give”  Again  she  says 
(p.  48)  :  “The  conclusion  is  therefore  unavoidable  that,  while 
women  have  often  caused  men  of  clean  personal  lives  *  *  *  to 
be  nominated  in  preference  to  men  of  notorious  immorality,  equal 
suffrage  has  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  other  qualities  re¬ 
quired  of  candidates  for  public  office.”  That  is,  like  the  men, 
they  support  the  candidate  who  best  serves  their  political  pur¬ 
poses  ! 

Finally,  she  admits,  in  her  conclusion  (p.  258),  that  the 
effect  of  woman  suffrage  “upon  party  politics  has  been  slight. 
But  the  reason  is  to  be  found  primarily  in  the  character  of  the 
present  political  machinery.  To  fully  perform,  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  system,  the  duties  of  an  enfranchised  citizen  requires 
not  only  an  inflexible  moral  code,  but  the  public  spirit,  the  self- 
immolation,  and  the  unselfish  devotion  of  a  martyr.”  This 
would  seem  to  support  fully  the  opinion  of  Judge  Lindsey, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Barry,  to  the  effect  that  “women  are  fully  as 
much  bound  by  the  expediency  of  the  moment  as  men,”  an  opin¬ 
ion  well  illustrated  by  the  statement  in  Dr.  Sumner’s  book  (p. 
208),  that  women  “would  vote  Prohibition  if  that  party  had 
enough  male  voters  to  do  much  good,  but  they  do  not  like  to 
waste  votes  on  a  losing  proposition.” 

Even  Mr.  Barry’s  observations  on  the  increase  of  juvenile 
crime  find  support  in  Dr.  Sumner’s  studies.  Although  her 
statistical  tables  are  curiously  vague  and  so  limited  in  material 
and  construction  as  to  be  of  little  value,  still  we  see  that  she 
finds  that  they  confront  her  with  results  which  make  her  posi¬ 
tion  insecure.  For  an  instance,  the  opinions  summarized  by  her 
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(p.  245)  as  to  the  effect  of  woman  suffrage  on  the  home  and 
children  might  not  unreasonably  be  used  to  prove  the  fact  of 
the  increase  of  juvenile  crime  in  Colorado.  They  show  that 
even  of  those  who  believed  in  equal  suffrage ,  over  7  per  cent, 
of  the  men  and  over  3  per  cent,  of  the  women  believed  that  “its 
effect  on  the  home  and  the  children  had  been  bad.” 

As  to  the  “social  evil,”  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
claim  has  everywhere  been  made  that  woman  suffrage  would 
eliminate  that  horror,  Dr.  Sumner  allows  but  two  paragraphs 
to  the  subject  (pp.  193  and  205).  Yet,  in  those  paragraphs,  she 
admits:  (1)  that  “it  is  impossible  to  see  that  equal  suffrage  has 
had  any  effect  upon  the  social  evil”;  (2)  that  “in  Denver  (after 
12  years  of  woman  suffrage)  the  social  evil  was  more  brazenly 
open  and  *  *  *  more  extensive  than  in  almost  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States”;  and  (3)  that  “women  have  in  fact  made 
little  effort  in  this  direction” ;  and  then  she  shirks  the  promise 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  voting  women  in  relation  to  this 
extremely  important  subject,  by  lightly  remarking  that  women’s 
votes  “have  about  as  much  to  do  with  this  condition  of  affairs 
as  a  twelve-year-old  child  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States” ! 

On  another  subject  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to 
women,  Dr.  Sumner  also  discreetly  limits  herself  to  a  very 
narrow  space.  Mr.  Barry  reports  the  disgraceful  looseness  of 
the  divorce  business  in  the  (then)  four  suffrage  states,  but  Dr. 
Sumner  says  only  this  (p.  191),  that  “Though  easily  obtained 
in  Colorado  as  compared  with  the  average  Eastern  community, 
divorce  is  no  more  difficult  than  in  neighboring  states.”  As  it 
is  certainly  not  more  difficult  in  Colorado  than  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  as  New  Mexico  was  not  a  state  when  she  wrote, 
she  must  refer  to  Wyoming  and  Utah  (and  probably  to  Idaho, 
which,  though  not  adjoining  Colorado,  is  near  enough  to  be  called 
neighboring)  and  these  three  were  the  only  other  suffrage  states. 
That  is,  if  divorce  was  admittedly  too  “easy”  in  Colorado,  yet  it 
was  still  easier  in  the  other  suffrage  states !  But,  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Sumner’s  report,  Colorado  had  had  woman  suffrage  over  12 
years,  Idaho  and  Utah  10  years  and  Wyoming  (as  territory  and 
state)  nearly  4-0  years! 

When  Dr.  Sumner  reaches  'women’s  wages,  she  supplies  a 
plenty  of  material,  and  it  unfailingly  corroborates. 

In  fact  she  makes  it  both  clear  and  certain  that  women’s 
votes  have  not  had,  and  cannot  possibly  have,  any  effect  what¬ 
ever  in  raising  the  pay  of  women. 

She  says  (p.  155)  :  “Taking  public  employment  as  a  whole, 
women  receive  considerably  less  remuneration  than  men.”  As 
to  private  employment,  she  quotes  from  a  Colorado  woman  (p. 
179),  apparently  as  an  economic  truth,  “It  is  the  same  old  story 
of  demand  and  supply  in  the  commercial  world,”  and  (p.  170) 
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from  a  Denver  employer  “suffrage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wages  of  either  men  or  women.  The  wages  of  men  and  women 
in  all  fields  of  industry  are  governed  by  economic  conditions.” 

The  only  instances  she  gives  of  improvement  in  wages  of 
women  in  trades  (pp.  173,  174)  show  that  the  improvement  was 
due  only  to  trade  unions,  which  were  organized  and  conducted 
by  men,  the  gain  in  wages  being  for  both  men  and  women.  She 
quotes  (p.  150)  a  labor-leader,  endorsed  by  20  or  30  men  whose 
opinion  she  asked :  “Organized  labor  is  the  only  force  that  has 
benefited  the  condition  or  wages  of  workers.” 

She  says  (p.  162)  that,  excepting  coal-mining,  “women  in 
Colorado  are  restricted  in  their  choice  of  occupation  only  by 
their  physical  strength  and  mental  ability,”  that  though  the 
women  have  started  many  trade  unions  in  Colorado  the  most 
of  them  have  failed  (pp.  172-177),  “largely  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  keeping  the  women  organized’3  (p.  173)  ;  that  those 
that  live  are  “usually  where  all  trades  are  well  organized  (that 
is,  by  the  men)  and  the  women’s  work  is  supplementary  to  the 
men’s”  (p.  172). 

Then  she  shows  that  in  Colorado  the  pay  of  women  in  private 
employments  has  been  steadily  lower  than  that  of  men,  having 
never  risen  to  one-half  as  much  (pp.  162,  166  to  169,  and  the 
tables  pp.  165  and  167). 

Dr.  Sumner  further  shows  that  while  the  average  of  weekly 
wages  of  women  in  Colorado  is  only  97  cents  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  whole  United  States,  the  average  for  men  in 
Colorado  is  $3.62  higher  than  the  average  for  men  in  the  whole 
United  States  (p.  167).  The  same  table  shows  that  in  Colorado 
and  in  each  of  the  three  other  suffrage  states  the  average  of 
women’s  wages  is  less  than  half  that  of  men,  while  in  ten  of  the 
thirteen  other  states  named  (where  only  men  vote)  the  average 
for  women  is  more  than  half  that  of  men. 

By  another  table  (p.  165)  it  appears  that  in  Colorado  and 
Idaho  the  wages  of  men  in  manufacturing  industries  are  about 
double  those  of  women,  though  in  all  but  five  of  the  thirteen 
non-suffrage  states  named  the  wages  of  men  are  less  than 
double,  while  in  a  third  suffrage  state,  Utah,  the  men  get  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  women. 

On  the  liquor  question,  Dr.  Sumner  has  to  admit  not  only  that 
woman  suffrage  has  not  done  anything  with  it,  but  that  the 
women  in  Colorado  are,  practicaly,  not  trying  to  do  anything. 

She  admits  (p.  204)  that  the  “liquor  question  is  perhaps  most 
prominent  among  those  in  which  women  have  taken  a  deep  inter¬ 
est,”  but  explains  the  fact  of  their  neglect  of  it  by  saying  (p.  205) 
that  “the  activity  of  women  has  been  toward  constructive  rather 
than  preventive  measures !”  and  then,  immediately,  that  “the  prob¬ 
lem  here  is  not,  however,  the  need  of  laws,  but  the  need  of  their 
enforcement,”  while,  as  to  enforcement,  she  says  “all  that  women 
can  do  is  to  vote  and  work  for  candidates  pledged  to  such  enforce¬ 
ment.”  And  the  result  is  the  conditions  Mr.  Barry  describes ! 
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There  was,  however,  a  local-option  law  passed  in  1907,  but  this 
she  admits  “seems  to  have  been  primarily  a  result  of  the  wave 
of  temperance  enthusiasm  which  swept  over  the  whole  United 
States,”  and  was  “chiefly  due  to  the  men’s  organization,  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League”  (p.  206).  And  then  she  admits  “the  discourag¬ 
ing  feature  that  equal  suffrage  has  not  materially  increased  the 
strength  of  the  Prohibition  party”  (p.  207),  the  first  election 
after  the  suffrage  was  granted  showing  practically  no  more  votes 
for  that  party  than  the  men  alone  had  cast  for  it  before.  This 
she  unconsciously  explains  a  little  later  (p.  208)  by  quoting  state¬ 
ments  of  Denver  women,  one,  that  “they  (the  women)  do  not 
like  to  waste  votes  on  a  losing  proposition,”  that  “the  women  are 
almost  universally  for  total  abstinence,  yet  the  Prohibition  party 
never  gets  their  votes  ”  that  women  were  “heard  to  say  that  they 
would  not  vote  against  the  liquor  interests  because  they  liked  a 
glass  of  beer  themselves,”  and  that  “in  several  localities  women 
have  frankly  expressed  a  preference  for  the  saloon  over  the  drug¬ 
store  sale  of  liquor.” 

Speaking  generally  (p.  258),  Dr.  Sumner  says  of  woman 
suffrage :  “Its  effect  upon  party  politics  has  been  slight.  *  *  * 
Politics  in  Colorado  are  at  least  as  corrupt  as  in  other  States.” 
“There  is  some  complaint  from  both  sexes  that  equal  suffrage 
has  obliged  men  politicians  to  make  their  wives  and  daughters 
enter  politics  in  order  to  aid  them  against  rivals  whose  women 
relatives  would  otherwise  turn  the  balance.”  “In  1906  a  woman 
sat  through  the  sessions  of  one  of  the  long  and  tedious  conven¬ 
tions  in  Denver  with  a  nine  weeks’  old  baby  girl  in  her  arms. 
Neither  she  nor  her  husband  believed  in  equal  suffrage,  but  her 
husband  held  a  political  position.” 

Dr.  Sumner  supports  Mr.  Barry  again  in  relation  to  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  women  in  corrupt  practices  in  politics  (p.  239).  On 
the  same  page  she  quotes  opinions  to  the  effect  that  “Woman’s 
sense  of  honor  has  been  blunted,”  that  “Women  have  been  made 
bolder  and  more  self-assertive,”  and  “A  county  chairman,  over 
his  own  signature,  testified :  In  the  last  campaign  women  who 
sold  their  influence  agreed  to  work  for  both  parties  for  cash — 
highest  price  paid,  $25 ;  lowest,  $5.  I  myself  bought  one  woman 
for  $10  where  the  Democrats  had  paid  her  $15,  and  we  have  her 
endorsements  on  the  checks.” 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Sumner’s  striking  success 
in  finding  support  for  her  adversaries  is  limited  to  the  references 
given  above.  Our  object  was  only  to  quote  a  part  of  the  evidence 
her  book  supplies  in  support  of  the  vital  charges  made  against  the 
working  of  woman  suffrage  in  Mr.  Barry’s  report.  It  is  quite 
as  effective  against  “votes  for  women”  in  other  aspects  of  the 
question ;  but  this  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  have  we  space,  for  other 
extracts.  The  book  reminds  one  of  the  old  hymn : 

“*  *  *  I  give  myself  away, 

’Tis  all  that  I  can  do!” 
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